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EDITORIAL. 


Our article on Colonial Libraries in the March issue has been much 
appreciated and has already led to a good deal of correspondence 
on the subject. A letter has reached us from Mr. H. Rutherford 
Purnell, of the Public Library of South Australia at Adelaide, which 
roves how very deeply he is interested in our affairs over here. 
We print it on another page and trust that somebody will take it 
upon themselves to answer his many queries in the same kindly 
spirit as they are asked. 
We wish to draw our readers’ attention to the affairs of the 
Institut International de Bibliographie in Brussels which have 
been communicated to us as follows in a statement made by Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, of Croydon :—“ Since 1895, as many of your 
readers know, there has existed in Brussels the Institut International 
de Bibliographie, which a few years ago was given good quarters in 
the Palais Mondial in the Parc du Cinquantenaire. It has carried 
on remarkable work in organizing and co-ordinating bibliographical 
methods ; in attempting to produce a complete catalogue in author 
and in classified form of all books and literary pieces in all languages 
and forms and of all ages ; in expanding the well-known Decimal 
Classification of Melvil Dewey to this end; in co-operating with 
international societies to collect a twentieth-century international 
library ; and, in short, it had the ideal of becoming the chief biblio- 
graphical centre in Europe. With the aid of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, who supported it in part and gave it its house-room, the 
Institute became a place of experiment in cataloguing, classifying, 
indexing and other information methods of unrivalled value ; 
and its work in actual intelligence was such that the Bibliographical 
Committee of the League of Nations affirmed that in all its own 
work it should take into consideration that which had been so 
successful at Brussels. 
* * * 

“A few months ago the Belgian Government, ignoring all protests 
and its moral or other engagements with the Institute, let its quarters 
over its head for a fifteen days’ ‘ Foir du Caoutchouc Britannique,’ 
and on February 11th the building was seized by force by Govern- 
ment agents. The collections of the Institute, the result of a quarter- 
of-a-century of devoted labour, have been thrust aside in corners, 
the doors barred to the public, and the whole service st 
I asked M. Paul Otlet, the General Secretary, if this were really the 
work of the British. His reply is: ‘ Oui, ce sont des Britanniques 
qui organisent la Foire du caoutchouc. Hélas, des Britanniques qui 
malgré nos protestations directes n’ont pas hésité a venir ici.’ ” 

Commerce in rubber may be important, but that it should be 
allowed in its temporary stride to destroy a vast international bureau 
of knowledge is a pitiful commentary on our current sense of values. 


ra 
| 
bye 
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The University of London School of Librarianship intends to hold 
the Summer School at Brussels this year, from the 14th-26th July 
inclusive. A splendid course of lectures has been ed and 
number among the lecturers, Dr. Verlant, Dr. E. A. Baker, Mr. W.C. 
Berwick Sayers, Mr. A. Esdaile, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson and Mr. 
C.R. Sanderson. The Summer School is thrown open to everybod: 
and will provide an excellent chance of a cheap holiday with mu 
profit from the educational point of view. Afternoon visits and 
excursions have been arranged in Brussels and to all the important 
Libraries and Universities in this district. 

x * * 

We make the following amendment to our note on the 
Prices of Government Publications in the last number of The 
Library World. The Stationery Office is now authorised to supply 
to all Public Libraries in Great Britain maintained out of the rates 
any Government publications at half the published price or half 
the subscription price for a class of publications, as desired. The 
new terms came into force on April Ist. The Special Committee 
of the Library Association which dealt with this matter is to be 
congratulated on this measure of success which has attended its 


work. 
* 


The appointment of Mr. L. R. McColvin to the Chief Librarian- 
ship of Ipswich adds yet another name to the Croydon honours list. 
It would be interesting to learn the number of “ Chiefs ” throughout 
the country who were originally trained in the Croydon school, 
and also whether there is any other library in the country that can 
equal their splendid record. Of recent years we have seen the 
librarianships of Middlesex, Newport, Bermondsey, Burton-on- 
Trent and Ipswich all fall to men who have received their training, 
or of it, at Croydon. A full list of their successes would be 
oblige and interesting reading. Perhaps the Chief Librarian will 

* * * ~ 


We have been asked by Messrs. Grafton and Co. to insert in 
this issue an announcement of their change of premises, and this 
we do with the greatest pleasure as we are well aware how pleased 
they are to be able to offer in future a much more comprehensive 
service to Librarians than they have been able to in the past, owing 
to lack of many facilities in the cramped space of their offices at 
Coptic Street. They ask us to inform readers that they are retain- 
ing the same telephone number, the same telegraphic address 
and the same Coptic Mark which appears on their present letter- 
heads, and which will undoubtedly “ recognised before long as 
Tue MARK OF EXCELLENCE. All the change that is to be made is 
that Coptic House will in future be situated at 51, Great Russell 
Street, and that they mean to show an ever-growing improvement 
in their work for the Libraries. We have to compliment them on 
their enterprise and to wish them every success in their under- 
taking and future developments. 


4 
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THE TO-MORROW OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By REGINALD W. Brown, NorTHAMPTON. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


This was never truer of anything than it is of the Public Library 
to-day. We are all of us “ clearing up after the War,” “ setting 
our houses in order,’’ “ making England fit for heroes to live in.”’ 
At least, this is our aim, though we shake our heads sadly at results. 

Yet so much has been accomplished. The Public Library is 
an established factor in the life of the community, to be improved, 

haps, but never, never superseded. The Rate Limitation has 
fo removed. These two factors are solid rock on which to build. 

No librarian can but feel a sense of satisfaction, of hope, of 
desire to press on, and he must strain every nerve to give what lies 
in his power alone to give—the finest books on every subject toa 
harassed, puzzled, but well meaning public. 

No two libraries are alike. Environment plays an overwhelming 

in the policy of each one. For a standard the provincial Library 
is a better subject than a large city one. Its librarian can get a 
definite idea of his borrowers, who they are, what they are, what 
they desire to read, what they ought to read, what they must be 
made to read. 

The ideal librarian is accessible, busy though he be. Always 
it is the personal touch. Suggestions, received kindly, often lead 
to augmented usefulness, for literary and other societies, to be 
found in all towns, are emboldened to come and for information 
and houseroom for their books. Thus the Public Library becomes 
the centre of a community’s interests, and a vital part of the civic 
machinery. That is the only kind of publicity work permissible. 
Quotations and trite sayings of famous men cut no ice. It is work 
and work only that talks, and that work to talk must be . 
Libraries do not exist for the glorification of the librarian. ey 
exist to supply a demand. The demand is there right enough. 
But the librarian who stands on ceremony, jealous of his 
prestige, leaves that demand unsatisfied. 

Statistics alone are not a safe guide. Statistics can be made to 
prove anything ; and nothing. But conscientious figures dissected 
will provide a very illuminating estimate of a year’s work. The 
dissecting should show the ebb and flow of public tastes, the 
favourite subjects, the neglected ones. And the librarian asks 
himself why those subjects are neglected. Is it his fault? Are the 
books out of date or the wrong sort ? 

For book selection is surely the highest of all the many branches 
of a librarian’s work. In the to-morrow that is coming there will 
have to be expert book selectors in different subjects and 
prepared guides and bibliographies issued to help those librarians 
who have little time and less money to choose the books which will 
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best meet the needs of any particular library. And to provide this 
guidance every librarian could help. Each town might 
e its chief industry and prepare a list round that, marking the 
items in order of value to large, small, or special libraries. me 
librarians are known specialists. To those should be entrusted 
the preparation of the special lists. Offers would surely pour in, 
for in learning no man is en gee shares his knowledge with 
all men. Then the expert book selector would build up a founda- 
tion list, ded to suit all libraries, and with comparative ease it 
could be kept abreast with the times. Annual supplements could 
be published. ‘“‘ Music in Public Libraries” by Mr. Colvin is of 
inestimable value to the librarian —s up a music library. 
Similar guides to other subjects are needed, and there are many 
librarians capable of producing them. 

The need for the application of a systematic scheme of classi- 
fication to all Libraries produced its expert on the subject with his 
invaluable guides to the student. The result is that it is difficult 
to find a library of any importance that is not classified according 
to one or other of the recognised schemes of classification. The 
same is equally true with regard to cataloguing. How many libraries 

d the proper proportion of their income on books? Not many! 

uch too an amount has to be spent in upkeep very often. 
We cannot be experts in all directions. There is a great need for 
co-operation among librarians so that their valuable knowledge can 
be pooled for the benefit of the library movement in general. No 
man, however versatile and well informed, can know every subject 
in detail, with its latest discoveries. But, alas, the librarian is often 
expected to attain a wide state of efficiency in the liberal arts and 
sciences. With the long-looked-for advent of increased expenditure 
upon books comes the necessity for expert guidance from those best 
fitted to supply it, so that the fresh channels which will be opened 
up can be explored with the greatest possible advantage. 

Enterprising is hardly a word to describe a librarian, but it 
is what he must be. He must always be up and doing. Lantern 
lectures and exhibitions must be of the very best and arranged with 
a view to illustrating the contents of the library. Gramophone lec- 
tures for the children are already here. Wireless ones will be here 
definitely by next winter, and the story-telling to children is far 
too von A to be given up. These things cost time and money. 
Yet they are all legitimate branches of the library’s work. Then 
centenaries come along which must not be passed over. 

The power of the Public Library to meet the ever-increasing 
demands made upon it, and the fresh avenues which will open up 
in the future, depends entirely upon the resources of the Library. 
All these numerous activities are reliant for their success upon the 
reservoir of books from which we can draw to support and strengthen 
our efforts. Whether Lectures, exhibitions, gramophone, wireless, 
or half-hour talks all aim at one thing, to advertize the books in 
the library. Lectures must not only amuse, they must definitely 
cause books to be read or they cease to be of value, and become 
merely a stunt. As the Libraries’ Act now stands, no lecturer’s 
fees can be paid out of the library rates. If the principal aim of 
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lectures is to advertize the books contained in the library, provision 
for the payment of lecturers’ fees, should be incorporated in the 
next Libraries’ Bill, unless some other arrangement could be made 
to overcome the present difficulty. 

One of the greatest needs of the future in the work of the 
library movement is the more careful consideration of the smaller 
library. The large libraries can, more or less, look after themselves. 
They have expert staffs to cope with the detailed work, but in the 
smaller libraries where the staff is often confined to young and 
untrained juniors, the whole of the responsible work devolves upon 
the librarian. The greatest growth in the near future will be in 
the smaller libraries. Difficulties are bound to crop up, and here 
I would make a plea for the secession of that increasing domination 
of the larger libraries in matters concerning administration, and a 
greater consideration of things which vitally concern the smaller 
libraries. 

With the incoming of the Labour Government the use of the 
Public Library has advanced many steps. The man in the street, 
yes, and the woman, too, is beginning to read books and not depend 
on party newspapers. This is good. 


THE TYPE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY * 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 


THE title of my paper has the merit of originality, the defect of 
ugliness, and the advantage of ambiguity. I quite sympathise with 
those who wonder what it is all about, and will at once explain 
that it is merely a question and a comment upon the purpose and 
field of the urban library. What, in short, is the norm, or type, of 
the public library of the average town to which we must all in large 
measure conform? I can only ask the question, and hope that 
others will help to supply the answer. Is it not, however, a natural 
question for those in authority to ask? Isit not a natural one for us 
as a corporate body to answer? And if wedo not answer it, is it not 
one that someone else may conceivably answer for us to our lasting 
discontent ? 

To be quite frank : new powers and possibilities have suddenly 
come to us, and there are not a few of us who are anxious that our 
libraries shall be developed to the fullest extent that is now possible 
without exactly knowing what it is at which we should aim. There 
are those here who urge that we must go on doing exactly what we 
are doing now, and they may be right in their insistence; but 
as I read the history of our struggles for freedom, many promises 
or forecasts were made of what we should do when the shackles 
were broken. We must in due course fulfil them ; and it is at this 


* This paper was read at the Norwich L.A. Conference, but its questions 
hold good to-day. The definition in the fourth paragraph was challenged : 
one speaker remarking that a library was “a collection of books made pro- 
ductive "’"—which is confusing the library with its function and does not 
invalidate, but may be used to enlarge, my definition. 
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initial stage that we want to form some useful notion of the method. 
There is just a danger that we may strive after the dramatic in our 
work at the expense of the things that are essential. 

It has frequently occurred to me that it would be an excellent 
thing if there were a model public library somewhere which would 
serve as an example for our imitation. Of course, I know the 
country is full of model libraries, but I mean a library which the 
rest of us would be willing to recognise as such. Perhaps this is 
asking too much of human nature and bibliothecal ingenuity and 
I am afraid is the impractical vision of a dreamer. The difficulties 
are too real, and if our work progresses, as I hope and believe that 
it will, the model would have to be revised very drastically at least 
every five years or so. I am constrained therefore to dismiss this 
mirage. 
he must, however, have occurred to every public librarian to 
ask himself the question: What is a public library? I think he 
would be a little exercised to find an answer that would satisfy 
everyone. What, indeed, is a library? Few words are used as 
loosely as the word “ library.”” We often hear of men referring to 
a few novels as their private library, but such an assortment of 

rinted matter bears no more analogy to a library as we conceive 
it than the penny, piece of string, pebble-with-a-hole in it, and 
pocket-knife, which at one time formed the treasured contents of 
your pocket and mine, bore to a museum. Whence, I fancy, in a 
quite elementary way we can draw our definition of a library as 
a balanced and systematic collection of books. There may be 
other massings of books—call them what we will—but they are not 
libraries in any sense that we need recognize. Whatever else a 
library may be, it must be first a balanced representation of all 
the thought and imagination of the world, and of every age. Every- 
thing else is subsidiary. 

I can hear you say that this is quite thin diet. Admittedly. 
But if you will turn over the pages of The Library Association 
Record for the past twenty years, if you open any library text- 
book of the past fifty, I doubt whether you will find that definition. 
We recognise it tacitly as a whole. 

Our balanced collection of literature begins at the newspaper 
and ends at the book of reference, with divisions conditioned by 
circumstances which are really accidental; and we divide into 
three departments as a rule: a newspaper room, a circulating 
department and a reference department. This is the model which 
has been accepted generally and has rarely been varied. If I read 
library history aright, the reference library in early days was 
always, for obvious reasons, the predominant library; the Ewart 
Act brought the circulating library ; and then some extraordinary 
genius thought of the newspaper room, and thought of it so effec- 
tively that in the seventies and eighties the newsroom became the 
dominant part of the municipal public library, and it has required 
many years of struggle to place this department in its right per- 

tive. I am not tilting at newsrooms—though I have my own 
views on this matter—but, if the notion of a balanced collection of 
the world’s literature is the ideal of a public library, then the news- 
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paper can be justified, if only on the ground that it is the imper- 
manent record of the evanescent happenings of every day. I want 
to ask merely if the trinity of reference, lending and newspaper 
department still forms the ideal model ? 


Few things were more valuable than our now historic dis- 
cussions on the reference library. I see some value in recalling 
them, because the conditions have changed and there is everyday 
evidence that the reference library may resume its priority of 

ce. In the great cities it is already doing so; in smaller places 
it is gradually advancing in popularity—that is to say, where there 
is anything resembling a reference library to become popular. 
There can, I fear, be no rigid rule about reference library provision. 
It depends, say most librarians, upon one’s nearness to great cities. 
A London public librarian ought not to provide a large or complete 
reference library even if his means permitted it. ‘ That,” say 
they, “is good library wisdom,” as the British Museum and its 
many companion libraries are accessible within five or less miles ; 
and so with other places similarly situated. But the question 
depends more upon the habits of the population than upon 
geography. In a town like Wallasey, which is only a mile or so 
rom Liverpool, no one returns to that city in the evening, and my 
observation convinced me that a reference library is necessary in 
such places. 

It seems to me that the trend of library opinion is to include 
various things in our model library, not as accessories but as 
essentials. The principal of these is the children’s library, which 
is not a department in the sense in which lending, reference and 
newsrooms are departments. It is a parallel to them all; and it 
must be recognised, rather more clearly than seems to be the case 
now, that if we are to provide for these children, we need almost 
as great accommodation, and almost as large a library service to 
deal with them, as we need for the adult library. There are, I 
believe, half as many children as adults in the average town, and 
more of them are readers. The conclusion is obvious. 


So, our model library will be a balanced collection of literature 
divided between newsroom, lending and reference departments, 
with a quite map ee sequence of newsroom, lending and reference 
departments for children. 

Then, our model library must be considered in the light of the 
provision of books made for readers. Nothing is more difficult to 
decide than how many books are necessary in any given town; 
and even if we were agreed on a factor, or on factors, books are 
not published in such mathematical proportions that the requisite 
number could be placed in this and that town at will. A library is 
a growth rather than a special creation. But some factors are 
surely possible, even if they are merely tentative. I am told that 8 
books are available for every head of the population in the average 
town possessing a library service. The provision does not seem to 
be liberal. It might be suggested that one book per capita is n 
an excessive demand ; but this would increase our urban libraries 


prodigiously. 


i 
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Our model library would have many agencies through which 
its work would be done. One always turns with something akin 
to wonder to American library reports on such matters. A town 
like Pittsburgh has a great central library, about 25 fully equi 
branch libraries and about 200 deposit stations, besides home, club 
and other libraries; and that library serves a population smaller 
than that of Birmingham. Is our library provision adequate and 
theirs in danger of superfluity, or is the reverse the actual position ? 

One more point. It does seem to me that the ordinary urban 
boundaries must be exceeded by the future library. At the moment 
we work in our individual towns as in water-tight compartments : 
to quote our rules, “ only those resident, rated, employed or being 
educated ” in our own town may borrow our lending library books. 
This problem has been raised already in this Annual Meeting, and 
I hope some practical solution will present itself. The town stands 
to benefit from a contented and enlightened rural population around 
it ; its potatoes and butter may possibly be of finer quality, if not 
cheaper because of it. There is surely a simple, practical way out. 

To come back to the purpose of this disjointed paper: We 
have discussed policy for the past few years, necessarily because 
we had political problems to solve ; we have given long sessions 
of our conferences, not unwisely, to Commercial Libraries, which 
are after all an appanage of the public library limited to a few 
great cities and not to be imitated by small towns except at their 
peril ; but we have not given our members or the public a model 
plan of a public library service varied to meet the varying circum- 
stances of towns. It is a work that the Council and Association 
ought to do ; for, standing as we do at the beginning of a new epoch, 
it does not seem unreasonable to ask ourselves the simple question : 
“‘ What is alibrary ?” All our old problems have a new face to-day. 
Even to grow to the simple twopenny rate ideals of 1914 we shall 
need a 5d. rate. It seem a large demand, but those are the terms 
in which we must think if our ideals of old have any reality now. 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION 
By James P. R. LYELL. 


A RECENT writer, Mr. Raphael Sabatini, whose essays in fiction 
have met with no small success, has now turned his pen to a more 
serious branch of literary effort and provided us with a sketch of 
Torquemada,* one of the founders of the Inquisition in Spain and 
the first Inquisitor General of Castile and Aragon. The period 
covered by his term of office was some fifteen years and they were 
years in which Spain attained a commanding, if not the commanding 
position among the nations of Europe. Ferdinand and Isabella 
occupied the throne and under their masterful, if autocratic guidance, 
Spain attained a position of splendour which she had_ never 
py pe before and was not destined to experience again. Within 
a few years of Isabella’s accession to the throne a sound currency 


* Sabatini (Raphael) Torqguemada and the Spanish Inquisition. Demy 8vo 
pp. 304. With 16 plates. Stanley Paul and Co.,n.p. 12s. 6d. net. 
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had been substituted for a debased one, commerce and agriculture 
had been restored, the unbridled license of the ruling classes had 
been curtailed, if not extinguished, while in the play of Celestina 
and the romance of Amadis of Gaul were to be seen the harbingers 
of a revival of letters which was largely owing to the increased 
educational advantages at the Universities, due to the fostering 
care of the Queen. 

Outside purely domestic matters, the progress during these 
fifteen years was no less remarkable. They witnessed the fall of 
Granada and the conquest of the Moors, and, above all and beyond 
all, the discovery of the New World. If in addition to all this 
they saw the birth and growth of the Inquisition, and the abolition 
of any pretence of religious toleration, we are surely put upon enquiry 
as to the causes of so untoward a development in the national 
character. 

The appointment of Torquemada as Inquisitor General of 
Castile and Aragon took place in 1483, and with his appointment 
the Inquisition may be said to have become a permanent institu- 
tion in the country. The Papal authority for the establishment 
had been granted by a Bull of Sixtus IV. in 1478, but Isabella had 
not acted upon it until January, 1481, when the first Court of the 
Inquisition was opened at Seville. Isabella cannot be accused of 
having acted with undue precipitancy, and it was to the force of 
circumstances, rather than to the dictates of her own personal 
wishes, that she yielded. Isabella was a great queen, one of the 
greatest in history, and her reign was distinguished by a very real 
regard for the material and moral welfare of her subjects. There 
are those who seek to apologise for her actions in connection with 
the Inquisition on the ground that she was coerced by the Pope and 
by Ferdinand, her husband. This theory will not bear serious 
examination, when one remembers that from the beginning to the 
end of her reign she was ever anxious to withstand interference 
of any kind from Rome, and there is no evidence that in any matter 
of high policy she was ever deflected from her purpose by the wishes 
of her husband, or of anyone else. Isabella was a deeply religious 
woman and in the interests of her faith no sacrifice of personal 
inclination was too great. An honest and sincere fanatic, where 
her religion was concerned, the flames at an Auto de Fé were in her 
eyes as incense rising to Heaven, even if at the same time her well- 
attested instincts of womanly pity and compassion were lacerated 
and torn. In Torquemada she had an instrument cast in precisely 
the same mould—an upright, honest and good living man, whose 
personal character, judged in comparison with his contemporaries, 
was beyond reproach. 

We are accustomed to hear of “‘ the horrors of the Inquisition.” 
Mr. Sabatini has not spared us the recital in this book of blood- 
curdling details, which leave little or nothing to the imagination, 
but when all is said and done, the 15th century requires to be judged 
by its own standards. Religious persecution has never been the 
monopoly of any sect or of any particular school of thought, and 
if in the 20th century the argument of physical force has been 
abandoned in our own country, the religious persecutions on both 
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sides in Tudor and Stuart England should forbid any undue 
exhibition of righteous indignation on our part. That revolting 
cruelties were perpetrated by the Holy Office in Spain is undoubted. 
It is equally certain that ecclesiastical direction and discipline were 
in many respects of great advantage in the government of the 
country. It is only too easy to confound liberty with license, and 
if authority, both civil and religious, was unduly emphasised in 
the Spain of the Catholic Kings its almost entire absence in the 
England of to-day is by no means an unmitigated blessing. 

The final abolition of the Inquisition did not take place until 
1820, or upwards of 300 years after the death of Torquemada. Asa 
rule, a country gets the government and institutions which it 
deserves, and it is therefore fair to assume that the Holy Office 
during these three centuries, if not beloved of the Spanish people, 
was at least treated with a more or less benevolent toleration. 

No consideration of its operations would be complete without 
a discussion of its effect on the literature of the nation. From a 
control of the religious beliefs of the individual it is but an easy 
step to control the literature which he may read. The censorship 
of the press by the Inquisition was drastic and largely mischievous. 
In fairness, however, it must be remembered that this censorship 
by the Roman Church was no mere Spanish institution. Pope 
Leo X., as far back as 1515, had issued a decree in the General 
Council of Lateran, in which he complains of books having been 
published containing errors in faith, and in consequence he directs 
the examination and licensing of printed books in Rome. Again, 
in his famous Bull, ‘‘ Contra errores Martini Lutheri & sequacium,” 
a copy of which, printed at Strasburg in 1520, is before me, Luther's 
writings are forbidden to be read, printed or published, everywhere 
and under any circumstances, and directions are given for them to 
be diligently sought out and when found publicly burned. The 
Lutheran controversy was no doubt responsible for the first Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum printed in Spain. It is a book of excessive 
rarity printed at Valladolid in 1551. The only other copy I know 
of, besides my own, is one in the possession of the Hispanic Soc ety 
of America, which Society has published a facsimile reproduction 
of it, consisting of 100 copies. Among the forbidden books are all 
the works of Wycliff, Hus, Melancthon and Luther, while some of 
the books of Calvin, such as his Catechism and his Institution of the 
Christian Religion, are blacklisted. At the end is a “ Catalogus 
Librorum jampridem per Sanctum Officium Inquisitionis repro- 
batorum.”” This appendix was prepared by the Spanish Inquisitor 
General, Fernando de Valdes. Among the books in it are many of 
Spanish interest, e.g., the first Spanish New Testament, which had 
been translated by Enzinas in 1543. In the years that followed, 
the Holy Office issued many similar Indices, and it amounted to 
this, that no book could be printed or published in Spain without 
the permission and license of the Holy Office. In order to get their 
books through the net, authors were driven to dedicate their works 
to our Lord, or to the Saints, in the hope that they would escape 
too careful scrutiny, with remarkable results in some cases! The 
publication of the Scriptures in the vernacular was always objected 
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to, and this obsession was responsible for the comparative failure of 
the Reformation in the Peninsula. I have copies of Spanish transla- 
tions of the New Testament (1556) and of the Psalms (1557), which 
were smuggled on the backs of mules over the Pyrenees into Spain, 
concealed in bundles of merchandise, but the search for them was 
generally effective and very few copies survived for circulation. 
Intolerable interference with the rights of private judgment, we 
should call it! But then it was no doubt regarded as a paternal 
regard for the morals of the people, in just the same way as to-day 
the circulation of a certain class of literature is forbidden by law in 
this country. Not only were works of a religious character placed 
upon the Index, if they were deemed to offend against the true 
faith in the minutest degree, but other literature was also banned. 
For example, from 1520 to 1573 the drama was entirely interdicted, 
except those on strictly religious subjects. 

When a book escaped absolute prohibition it was often expur- 
gated in pet. and among my collection of 16th century books in all 
classes of Spanish literature I have many examples where whole 
passages have been cut out by order of the Holy Office. Pieces of 
paper have been pasted over the objectionable extracts and it is 
amusing in some cases to note the efforts that have been made by 
the faithful to remove the superimposed paper and taste of the 
forbidden fruit ! 

The literary censorship of the Inquisition lasted as long as the 
Institution itself, and I have a curious broadsheet, issued as late 
as 1815 by the Inquisitor General at Saragossa, in which it is stated 
that among the evils resulting from the invasion of the enemy in 
1808 (i.¢., the French under Napoleon) had been the introduction 
of books and other forms of literature, which had been circulated 
“en manos de todos con ruina de sus almas.” The list contains 
es of 190 books and periodicals and among them an edition 

Llorente’s Anales de la Inquisicion de Espana. At the foot of 
this broadsheet, which was meant to be posted on walls and public 
buildings, is this warning, “‘ Nadie le quite pena de excomunion 
mayor ”’ (i.e., Nobody can avoid the penalty of major excommunica- 
tion). One of the latest efforts of the Inquisition in these matters, 
it is of some historical importance, and shows that as far as the 
censorship of the press was concerned the Holy Office was con- 
sistent to the last. 

As late as the middle of the 17th century the Auio de Fé was a 
popular and public exhibition, to which all classes in the community 
were accustomed to flock. I have a most interesting account or 
one of these functions, held in the presence of Charles II. and his 
young Queen, The author, Joseph del Olmo, was one of those res- 
— for the arrangements. In addition to the presence of the 

ing and Queen, Grandees of the Court acted as special familiares, 
or servants at the ceremony. On this particular occasion 21 unfor- 
tunate human beings were burned alive. In Olmo’s book there is a 
rare folding plate which shows the whole setting of the scene, the 
huge audience and the position of the various participants. 

Space does not permit of following the operations of the Inquisi- 
tion in the New World, where in due course it was introduced. 
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The story of the Inquisition in Spain may form a dark and 
lurid chapter in her national history, but it is one of absorbing 
interest to the student, and we are indebted to Mr. Sabatini for his 
well-written and interesting account of Torquemada, the first 
Inquisitor General. The book is well balanced and without unneces- 
sary bias. It affords a reliable sketch of the very early days of the 
Inquisition and one would express a hope that the author may be 
able to continue the story on some future occasion. A brief biblio- 
graphy and a small, if adequate, index add to the usefulness of the 
book, while the absence of any date on the title-page is an offence 
for which presumably the publishers are solely responsible. 


AN HISTORIC STREET. 


No one can dispute the fact that Horace Walpole upon occasion 
could show a pretty wit. On November 14th, 1779, he wrote to Lady 
Ossory: ‘‘ Mr. Beauclerk has built a library in Great Russell Street 
that reaches half-way to Highgate. Everybody goes to see it. It 
has put the Museum’s nose quite out of joint.” The Hon. Topham 
Beauclerk was the only son of Lord Sydney Beauclerk, and grandson 
of the first Duke of St. Albans. He married Lady Diana Spencer, 
and cultivated his tastes for science and literature assiduously, 
so assiduously that he was much sought after by Dr. Johnson and 
other cultivated people of his day. His library, according to the 
Catalogue Bibliotheca Beauclerkiana, numbered some 30,000 vol- 
umes and was rich in works of history, travel, science and drama. 
Beauclerk died in 1780 and his collection was sold in the following 
year by auction, thus ceasing to rival, even in the mind of wits, 
that of the National Library in the same street. 

Yet “ everybody went to see it,’’ and perhaps its historicall 
interesting site had a great deal to do with that. Great Rus: 
Street teems with traditions of special interest to the literary man 
and to the librarian; how could it be otherwise, seeing that it is 
dominated by the greatest, and traditionally speaking, perhaps 
the richest National Library in the world? This is one of the 
reasons why Messrs. Grafton and Co. are proud of securing a position 
for their new offices and show rooms exactly facing the main entrance 
to the British Museum, some hundred yards further West than 69, 
the house in which they started business more than ten years ago. 
Their object in choosing this site is, of course, the hope that when 
they have had time to fit up the model of an up-to-date library, 
showing every kind of appliance and fitment now in use, librarians 
will follow the example of the cultured people of Mr. Beauclerk’s 
day and come to see it, even though it makes no pretence of “ reach- 
ing half-way to Highgate ’’ and putting “ the Museum's nose quite 
out of joint.’’ Nevertheless, Messrs. Grafton and Co. can promise 
that their new premises will in due course be worth a visit, if only 
for the reason that an attempt at gathering together “ Everything 
for use in Libraries ” has not, we believe, been carried out on quite 
so comprehensive a scale before. 
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However that may be, and time alone can test it, we have not 

t finished with the fascinating subject of Great Russell Street. 

e streets dates from about 1670, when it ran, as now, from the 
Tottenham Court Road to the North-West corner of Bloomsbury 
Square, being named after the Russells, Earls and Dukes of Bedford. 
Fifty years later it was described by Strype as “‘ a very handsome 
large and well-built street with the best buildings in all Bloomsbury 
and the best inhabited by the nobility and gentry, especially the 
north side, as having gardens behind the houses and the prospect 
of the pleasant fields up to Hampstead and Highgate.” Among 
the many interesting and clever people who resided there was 
John le Neve, the Antiquary, who was born in the house facing 
Montague Great Gate on December 27th, 1679. The most impor- 
tant of his works was the Ecclesiae Anglicanus, published in 1716. 

Montague House was the most famous building in the street, 
being the home of the Dukes of Montague, whilst Thanet House, 
which was situated a little further West, opposite Dyott Street, was 
the residence of the great Earls of Thanet. The latter building was 
later divided into two houses. A more exalted fate awaited Montague 
House, in which Ralph, the first Duke of Montague, died in 1709, 
for exactly half-a-century after his death it was opened to the public 
as the British Museum on January 15th, 1759. The story of the 
great National Library is well known. Seven years before the date 
of opening an Act of Parliament was passed by which it was arranged 
that Sir Hans Sloane’s collection and the Harleian Collection of 
Manuscripts should be housed in one general repository with the 
Cottonian Collection. In those early days only ten people were 
admitted at one time and they were divided into two companies 
and only allowed an hour for the examination of the collections. 
No doubt Great Russell Street was at that time frequented by 
rough customers, many of them disbanded soldiers and sailors, 
for it was in 1750 that Lady Albemarle was set upon there by nine 
ruffians and robbed of her jewellery. 

Early in the eighteenth century William, Earl Cowper, lived 
in Great Russell Street. On November 30th, 1714, he “ was 
employed in packing for removing from Russell St. (where I had a 
delightful house) with the finest view backwards of any house in 
town.” 

Among the famous residents was Sir Arthur Onslow who in 
1769 was elected Trustee of the British Museum. Lord Mansfield 
moved into the street in 1780 when his mansion in Bloomsbury 
Square was burnt down. Benjamin Wilson, the portrait painter, 
who was also Master Painter to the Board of Ordnance, died in 
1788 at No. 56, where the Thackeray Hotel now stands (Nos. 52-57), 
adjoining which are Messrs. Grafton and Co.’s new premises. His 
still more famous son, Sir Robert Wilson,was born at No. 56 in 1777. 

No. 88 was built by Dr. William Battie, author of a treatise on 
insanity; Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Acre, lived at No. 72 in 
1828; and Charles Mathews the elder died at No. 62 on June 28th, 
1835. In 1749 David Garrick was married by Dr. Franklin to 
Eva Marie Violette “ at the church in Russell Street, Bloomsbury.” 

Another actor, the famous John P. Kemble, lived in No. 89 
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on the North Side, a house which was built for Lord St. Helens 
and was later destroyed to make room for the Eastern wing of the 
British Museum, after being the residence of the principal librarian, 
Sir Henry Ellis (1777-1869). Sir Henry, who was educated at the 
Merchant Taylors Schools, was appointed assistant librarian at the 
Bodleian, and at the age of twenty-one he published a History of 
St. Leonards, Shoreditch, and the Liberty of Norton Folgate. In 1800 
he became a temporary assistant at the National Library, and five 
years late assistant Keeper of Printed Books under the Rev. W. 
Beloe. The following year he became Keeper, Baber, who had 
formerly been his senior at the Bodleian, being his assistant. To- 
gether they worked on the great Catalogue which was begun in 
March, 1807, and completed in December, 1819, the work being 
later much criticised by Panizzi. Ellis was also part editor of the 
Monasticon and he had removed from Great Russell Street to 
Bedford Square before his death on January 15th, 1869. 

Sir Christopher Wren, the famous architect, built a mansion 
in the street, in which he and later his grandsom lived. Sheldon, 
the great surgeon, had a house there which had “a noble front 
with majestic cantalever cornice.” The building was afterwards 
broken up into four houses by a speculative builder. 

Another literary man connected with the Museum was Louis 
Augustin Prevost, the linguist, who came to England from Cham- 
pagne in 1823, and became tutor in the family of William Young 
Ottley, afterwards Keeper of Prints in the British Museum. 
Prevost’s leisure was spent in the reading-room and he mastered 
as many as forty languages, and from 1843 to 1855 he catalogued 
the Chinese books, dying at his house in Great Russell Street three 
years after completing this task. 

Francis Sandford, author of Genealogical History, was another 
resident in the street. William Hazlitt lodged with his brother 
John at No. 109, and Shelley at one time lodged at No. 90. 

Of publishers and booksellers there have been many in the 
street. Among the more famous ones in the old days may be men- 
tioned Augustus Pugin, who lived at No. 105, from which address 
he issued his well-known books on Gothic Architecture in 1829, 
many of his pupils working on the premises. 

With so many traditions behind it, it cannot be wondered at 
that at the present day Great Russell Street is a favourite among 
bookish people and that premises in the neighbourhood are more 
than ever sought after by those whose life and interests lie in Book- 
land. F.H. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


My Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

It is with a feeling of pain and regret that I write to you. 
Perhaps you will recall, my dear Eratosthenes, that some few 
months ago we Metropolitans embarked on a new venture. We 


decided to have a 

BRANCH OF OuR Own. 
My dear Eratosthenes, we got IT. The trumpets flourished, the 
cymbals clashed, and lo and behold! We WERE! A multitude 
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attended and swore undying affection ; but, my dear friend, crowds 
are fickle things, and even at this early date must I write to you 
about the gradual falling-off in attendances. There are the few 
faithful who are always present and there are those that I call 


GEOGRAPHICAL ADHERENTS. 

The Branch flits here and there, so these G.A.’s appear fora 
few brief moments. Then, my dear Eratosthenes, they fade away 
only to reappear whenever the Branch settles for a short while in 
their district. I think it was at our first meeting one 


MILITARY GENTLEMAN 
let us have a burst of machine-gun fire: ‘‘ There has been no 
gress in libraries for 20 years; we have been copying what was 
inaugurated by a few pioneers and we've got no further. ” 

Keeping to military phrases, did we not think he was “ drawi 
a long bow,” and did not some of us hasten to deny these things 
But, oh ! my dear Eratosthenes, I think he was very near the truth. 
Recently I was at a Branch affair and I heard matters spoken of 
as though they were quite new and recent developments. I could 
have laughed at it! Shortly afterwards I was almost in tears 
because to many they were looked on as quite new. Yes, my 
dear Eratosthenes, he was near the truth. But they are going to 
catch up. I could see they were intent on copying. It was so 
plain, for I had little difficulty in spotting the animal. There were 
quite a number I suspected of “ anaxyridical concealment.” 

But, Eratosthenes, to hearken back to my original theme, do 
you, O wise and noble Master, agree with our military friend who 
sought “‘A bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth’? Tell me, 
O Learned One, why have we not progressed? Is it because we 
have reached a state of perfection that it is impossible to improve ? 
Forgive thy slave for being so garrulous; many moons have passed 
since I have written to thee and I have much to ask. First, 


WILLIAM SIKES 
has been busy recently among our Alexandrian friends in the East, 
and although damage has been done and cash been taken it has 
surprised me to find that in every case our Alexandrian brethren 
were not 

INSURED AGAINST BURGLARY. 

This leads me to take counsel with thee and ask if it is not 
necessary and essential that all Alexandrians should effect insurance 
against Fire, Burglary and Vandalism and all existing policies 
revised in the light of 

PRESENT-Day FINANCE. 

Speaking of finance, tell me, Eratosthenes, are we getting 
enough to carry on our task of serving out wisdom, learning an 
recreation to our fellow mortals, or should we not have increased 
grants? But more of this in the future; thy servant’s eyes are 
dim, he has written so much and said so little. 


ARISTARCHUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 
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LIBRARY NEWS 


SHEFFIELD City Council has accepted a tender of £1,150 for 
structural alterations at Upperthorpe Branch Library for con- 
version to open access. The old stock at this library has been 
weeded down from 20,000 to 5,000 volumes, and the branch is 
being restocked with modern works to a total of 12,000 volumes. 

This is the third library in the city, including the Central 
Lending Library, to be completely reconstructed internally, 
restocked, and reorganised on open access lines since the policy of 
reorganisation was undertaken. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


We have pleasure in announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Lionel Roy McColvin to be Chief Librarian of Ipswich. The salary 
is £400 to {500 per annum. There were about sixty-six applicants 
for the appointment, the six appearing for interview being Messrs. 
Gurner Jones, of Stepney; M. Jackson Wrigley, of the Liverpool 
Lyceum ; W. Hynes, of Willesden ; Sydney, of Leeds; F. Barlow, 
of Coventry ; and L. R. McColvin, who, it will be remembered, is 
the distinguished author of the useful text-book, ‘‘ Music in Public 
Libraries.” 

Wragg, Miss E. F., Cataloguing Assistant, Sheffield, has been 
appointed Assistant Librarian, County Circulating Library, West 
[235° of Yorkshire, as from April Ist. Commencing salary, 

225. 


REVIEWS 


REPORT 
Hove Pustic Liprary.—3ist Annual Report, 1923. Librarian, 
John Wm. Lister. Population, 46,519. Stock: Lending, 
23,416; Reference, 11,515; Children’s Library, 2,922. Issues : 
Lending, 125,231; Reference, 11,948; Children’s, 29,839. 
Borrowers : Adults, 5,662; Children, 1,930. Visitors to Reading 
Room, 425,674. 

The record issues of the previous year have been maintained, while the 
progress of the work of the Reference Library has been most gratifying. 
Work amongst the children is now a great feature and the “ Children’s Half- 
hour Stories ’’ told by members of the Library Staff are a huge success. The 
Library and Museum have been greatly enriched during the past year by many 
valuable gifts, chief among which is the “‘ Campbell Bequest ’’ of about 1,100 
volumes. An exhibition of wild flowers and several picture exhibitions all 
proved attractive and interesting. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BETHNAL GREEN PuBLIc LIBRARIES.—Catalogue of Music. Price 3d. 

A splendid catalogue of an exceedingly fine and representative collection 
of music in the “ Music Section’ of the Libraries, numbering about 1,600 
volumes. Arranged according to the “ Subject’’ classification with a good 
index to Authors, Composers, Subjects and Forms. An index to Titles would 
have been a useful addition and would have served to make the catalogue 
more complete. 


Cuicaco Pusiic Liprary.—Book Bulletin. February, 1924. 
Beside the usual list of additions, a continuation of the list of Dano- 
Norwegian Literature, began in the January number of the Bulletin, is given. 
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CovENTRY PuBLic LIBRARIES.—Readers’ Bulletin. Vol. 2, No. 2. 
March—April, 1924. 

A new series of bibliographical lists on ‘‘ Some Famous Writers "’ is being 
compiled, Byron being dealt with in this number. A select guide to books 
and periodicals in the Libraries on ‘“‘ Home Decoration and Management,” 
which, no doubt, will prove of great value to the lady borrowers, is also 
included. 

Croypon PusBLic LIBRARIES.—Reader’s Index. Vol 26, No. 2. 
March-April, 1924. 

The good work of the Libraries is still maintained, substantial increases 
being reported from all departments. A special feature of this number of 
the “ Index ’’ is the commencement of a new serial local history by the Borough 
Librarian—‘ Landmarks in the history of Croydon.’’ The Croydon “ Lecture 
Calendar ’’ is continued and a good number of additions to the Libraries noted. 


GATESHEAD LIBRARY RECORD, ed. by R. Lillie, Librarian and Secre- 
tary No. 27. November, 1923—February, 1924. 

A descriptive list of additions and an article on ‘“‘ The Making of Church 

Street,” a local highway, are the chief contents of this number of the “‘ Record.” 


GRAND Rapips Pusiic Liprary.—Bulletin Vol. 20, No. 1. 

January—February, 1924. 

Statistics show good increases in the issues for the past year. A complete 
list of periodical publications for the present year which are to be seer in all 
departments is given. 

GREENHOUGH (W. H.) THE PuBLIC LIBRARY AND ITS SERVICE 

TO THE COMMUNITY. 

Author is Librarian of Reading. The above formed an address before 
the Reading Rotary Club, February 25th, 1924. The aim and work of the 
Public Library is described in a frank and pleasing manner, and we feel sure 
that an increase in the good work he is doing at Reading will be the outcome of 
Mr. Greenhough’s excellent address. 


HALIFAX PuBLIC LIBRARIES.—Readers’ Guide. Vol. 1, No. 12. 

Contains a short reading list of ‘‘ Books for Sunday School Teachers ”’ 
and a skeleton bibliography on “ Psychology,’’ together with the latest books 
added to the Libraries. An increase of nearly 5,000 in the issues for the past 
month is reported. 

IsLINGTON PuBLic LIBRARIES.—Readers’ Handbook. 1924. 

A third edition of this handy little guide to the Libraries. Everything a 
borrower needs to know is to be found here and little difficulty should be 
experienced in understanding the working of the Libraries or the use and 
value of books. Contains plans and illustrations of the various Libraries. 
Norwicu.—Roll of Honour of Citizens who fell in the Great War, 

1914-19. 

This is, undoubtedly, a splendid idea of a memorial—one which can be 
kept and treasured in every home. A few biographical details would have 
enhanced the value of the “ Roll.’’ Compiled by the Staff of the Public 
Library, it shows careful and sympathetic work. 

NoTTinGHAM PusLic LiprariEs.—Bulletin. April—June, 1924. 

This is a ‘“‘ Byron Centenary ’’ number and contains notes on and illus- 
trations concerning the poet. 

GENERAL. 


Harvey (Leonard C.) PULVERISED FUEL, COLLOIDAL FueEL, Fue 
Economy, AND SMOKELESS CoMBUSTION. (The Reconstructive 
Technical Series.) Illus., to, pp. xxvi., 446, cloth. MacDonald 
and Evans, 1924. {2 2s. net. 

This is an important work which, while it does not purport to give a 
complete history of early attempts to use fuel in pulverised form, deals ve 
fully with the w le of the question of the present-day use of Pulverised Coal. 
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which the author defines as “any carbonaceous fuel, be it high-grade 
anthracite or bituminous coal, slack and smalls, dust and pit waste, lignites, 
peats and brown coals (passed through a prelimin crusher if necessary), 
the moisture contents of the fuel having been reduced to from 1 per cent. to 
5 per cent., according to the nature of the fuel to be pul , and w 
su uently has been ground to an extremely fine powder in special mills. 
By this means a lump of coal of 1 cubic inch, having 6 square inches of surface 
for exposure on burning, may be reduced to upwards of 50,000,000 small 
~ , collectively presenting, say, 2,000 square inches of oxidisable 
surface.” 

The seventeen full chapters of which this book consists deal with the 
usage of Pulverised Fuel in every form of activity such as locomotives, ships, 
mill house plants, iron and steel works of all kinds. There are 244 fine illus- 
trations, many of them folding plates. 

The os contains tables and statistics and there is an excellent biblio- 
graphy which contains a summary of papers, books, up-to-date articles and 
eral literature on the subject of pulverised coal. There is also a complete 
ey This is a most exhaustive work which has, so far as we can see, covered 
the ground from “A to Z” and should be of the greatest value to all con- 
cerned in the industries requiring power. 


Crawford (Marion H.) LitTLE NURSERIES IN THE FIELDs. 4to, 
cloth, fully illus., pp. 270. Religious Tract Society (1924). 
7s. 6d. net. 

A charming book of wild and open-air life written about the wonderful 
little nurseries that birds, bees, rabbits and “ such-like folk ’’ make for their 
families, printed throughout on art paper with over one hundred Lemay pon 
illustrations and coloured drawings. One chapter deals with eggs of many 
kinds, another with homes inside trees, yet another with butterflies, moths 
and caterpillars. Every town-bred child who reads this book will long for 
the country that is described in these beautiful pages. 


Gesta RoMANoRUM. Entertaining moral stories invented by the 
Monks and commonly applied in their discourses from the pulpit 
whence the most celebrated of our own poets and others have 
extracted their plots. Translated by Charles Swan. Preface by 
Dr. E. A. Baker. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 472. London, George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 
(1924). 12s. 6d. net. 

This famous popular collection of tales and legends was written about the 
end of the thirteenth century in Latin by the Monks. The first — edition 
was printed about 1510-1515 by Wynkin de Worde. The origin of the tales is 
to some extent Eastern, and each tale is followed by an application which 
translates the whole story into Christian doctrine, straining man ts in 
the process. This is a useful modern edition of a work that was well-known in 
the past but has not lately been available to English readers. 


Lutoslawski Tue Wor.p oF Souts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 224. rge Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1924. 10s. 6d. net. 


discourse on the soul is moulded u personal experience. He is spiritualist 
to the core ; that is, he believes in Individual souls as ultimate and irreducible 
facts. The book forms an important addition to other writings of Polish 
origin on the same subject. 


VALOUR AND Vision. Poems of the War. Collected and edited by 
Jacqueline T. Trotter. Post 8vo, pp. xvi., 184, cloth. Martin 


The author holds the view that the soul is the true being, and in his work 

he formulates the Polish national conception of the soul. In his “ Logic of 
Plato’ Lutoslawski aa that he is an accomplished philosopher in the 
technical and scholarly sense. His manuscript came into the possession of 
Prof. W. James shortly before the latter’s death, and he was moved to write 
an_ enthusiastic - to the volume under consideration. The author's 
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oe and Co., Ltd. (New and Enlarged Edition), 1923. 
's. 6d. net. 

This work consists of a number of by well-known writers and is 
not restricted to poets of unquesti standing, but contains works by 
others so long as they express a living emotion or strike a true note, even 
though perhaps they fall short in form or highest literary standing. The 
poems are arranged according to years and in front of each section an account 
is given of the events of that particular year. The Anthology contains such 
famous names as Hardy, Kipling, Noyes, Binyon, Drinkwater, Walter De 
La Mare, and indeed every well-known poet of the day and many who are 
not so well known. 


CONTEMPORARY BRiTIsH Puitosopny. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 434. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 


1924. 16s. net. 

Many writers have contributed to this work which is an endeavour to 
depict the present-day movement of Philosophical thought in Great Britain, 
and many famous names appear among the list of contributors, such asViscount 
Haldane, William Temple, Bertrand Russell, Bernard Bosanquet, L. T. 
Hobhouse, J. H. Muirhead and many others. In a book of this description 
one undoubtedly gets a many-sided view of the subject dealt with, and it 
should form a useful volume for students who wish to compare the different 
points of view. 


FICTION. 


Garrett (Garet) Tue Driver. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 294. Constable, 


1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of the American railway magnate is always popular and “‘ The 
Driver "’ is a good story. Usually the magnate has a son who disappoints 
him but makes good in the end, but Henry Galt,who invests the family 
wealth in Great Midwestern Railway Stock, has two daughters, whose love 
affairs give the correct admixture of hearts and dollars to the tale. The fearful 
and wonderful fluctuations in the stock, which goes down as low as one dollar 
-~ and up to more than three hundred dollars per share, cause plenty of 

— but Henry M. Galt is a wonderful master of finance and never turns 
a 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(SOUTH COAST DIVISION). 


Tue Winter Meeting, unavoidably postponed in January on account 
of the railway strike, was held at Brighton on Friday, February 
22nd, and although the attendance was smaller than usual a most 
successful meeting must be recorded. Tea was served at Morley’s 
Pavilion Creamery, where the visiting members were the guests 
of Mr. H. D. Roberts, O.B.E., F.L.A., and the Brighton Staff. 

In the regrettable absence through illness both of Mr. Roberts 
and Miss Gerard (Chairman of the Division) the Chair was taken 
Mr. William Law (Brighton) and the meeting took the form of a 
‘“‘ Magazine Night.” All contributions (of which there were eight 
in number) were sent to the editress anonymously, and were read 
at the meeting by various members of the audience. 

The contributions included the following items: “ Quaint 
Sayings, Superstitions, and Customs of Sussex”; “‘ Romantic 
Revolt of the 18th Century”; “ Literary Selections”; ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of the Film”; ‘ Children in Literature”; ‘ Correspond- 
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ence by ”; “Old Curiosity Shop”; “ Southdown 
Influence on Modern Poetry.” All the papers proved to be most 
interesting, and the humour some of the writers had introduced 
caused much amusement. A ballot was taken after the reading 
of the papers, and the highest number of votes was recorded for 
the contribution entitled ‘‘ Southdown Influence on Modern Poetry,” 
but as this item was not intended for competition the two prizes 
kindly offered by Miss Gerard (Chairman of the Division) were 
voted to the contributors of the articles receiving the next highest 
numbers, Miss G. Dean for her “‘ Romantic Revolt of the 18th 
Century” and Miss W. Fox for her paper “ Children in Literature.” 

At the conclusion, a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the writers and readers of aed age to the Chairman, and to Mr. 
Roberts and the Brighton Staff for their kind hospitality. 

The next meeting of the Division will be held at Eastbourne 
on Friday, April 25th, further particulars of which will be given in 
due course.—GRACcE L. DEAN, Hon. Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Pusiic LIBRARY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, ADELAIDE. 
The Epiror, Library World. Feb. 20th, 1924. 


Dear Sir, 
Your letter of January 3rd, asking for an article by March Ist, 
reached me on February 11th, and this letter is going by the next 
available mail. You see the impossibility of complying with your 
uest. 
™ There is not much to be said in the way of Library “ progress. 
Municipal libraries are few and far between—none in this state—and, 
in fact, they exist only in Victoria and New South Wales as far as 
I know. I mention this because an article such as you suggest 
would hardly be so useful as one on the present state of Libraries in 
Australia, or a general account, unless you have already published 
enough on the subject. We have a complete set of the Library 
World, so I can easily ascertain what you have done. I will wait 
to hear from you before writing anything, however. 

While writing to you there are lots of things I should like to 
ask that are not revealed in the always interesting pages of the 
Library World. I might begin by asking who is the present editor 
of the Library World, and then commit a good age | more inquisi- 
tive indiscretions, so perhaps I had better refrain. But if you con- 
sider the 12,000 miles by which I am separated from the library 
world you would pardon my curiosity on many matters. At present 
the case of A.J.P. is interesting me a little, as I had a spar with him 
in the pages of The Library Assistant some years ago and have 
been more or less amused by his publications ever since, includi 
[don’t be jealous! !] The Librarian. What is it all about ? Surely 
he hasn’t become dangerous all of a sudden ! 

Yours sincerely, 
H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL. 
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EpINBURGH PusBLic LIBRARIES. 
The Eprror, Library World. March 17th, 1924. 


Dear SIR, 
CARNEGIE TRUST REPORT ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
All library authorities and librarians will be grateful to the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for their recent report on Public 
Libraries. It is a valuable and interesting document, from which 
we may obtain much enlightenment. I venture to send you a table 
abstracted from it of the issues from twenty reference libraries. 
To this table I have added two columns, one showing the issue 
per head of the population and the other the annual turnover of 
stock. Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Vols. issued Issue per head Turnover 
from of of 
Reference. Population. Stock. 


436 ... 31... 42 
438 
Blackburn 129,400 ... 24,184 ... 18913... 114... 78 
Glasgow 1,034,174 312:550 338,276 1.08 
Bristol 377.061 ... 112,112 ... 151,965 ... 40... 1.35 
Nottingham 262,658 ... 52.773 ... 93,062 ... 35... 1.76 : 
Liverpool 803,118 ... 195,447 ... 354.277 ... 44... 1.81 wh 
Manchester 744.000 ... 231.565 ... 473,633 ... .63 ... 2.04 | 
Leeds 458,320 ... 125,909 ... 262,822 157 ... 2.08 
Plymouth 209,857 ... 26,452 ... 85,466 ... .40 ... 3.23 
Brighton 142,427 ... 63,000 ... 251,000 ... 1.76 ... 3.98 
Dundee 168,315 ... 46,875 ... 245,131 ... 145 ... 5.22 . 
Croydon ... 191,500... 21,591 ... 179,893 ... .93 8.33 
Southport |. 78,000... 7,000 ... 64,000 ... 82... 9.14 
Loughborough 26,000 ... 3,000 ... 30,000 ... 1.15 ... 10.00 
Lewisham .. 174,194... 4,000 ... 56,825 ... .32 ... 14.20 a 
Newark 16.957 ... 2610 ... 45,531 ... 2.68 ... 17.44 i 
Blackpool 73,800 2,100 ... 50,000 ... .67 ... 23.80 
Islington 330,737 ... 11.405 279,431 ... .84 ... 24.50 


March 29th, 1924. 


To the Eprtor, Library World. 
Sir, 

A eulogy of Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell in your March issue 
(p. 273) contains a statement that Croydon is “ the home of all 
modern ideas.”” It would no doubt be interesting to humble mem- 
bers of the profession, to whom the deeds of the supermen of 
Croydon are passing into legend, to know exactly what “ modern 
ideas” of practical value have originated from this Mecca of 
Librarianship, apart from the bombast which seems indigenous 
to the fortunate beings trained under the Olympians of the library 
world in this excessively advertised town. 

Yours, etc., 


INTERESTED. 
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By] R. Prowan, Author Shott History of English”. 


beards, doth Peck." Oxtlinary edition 500. copies, 


82 2. 
75 Copies, 85: Be: neti Demy 4to, ‘on 
m pre with extra illustrations. Copies numbered 
y the Author. 


The of printers’ offmmments.can ‘be glearly defined in ite q A 


meaning as the decoration of books apart from bodk ilustration. The 


of decoration and ornamentation ts to heighten the attraction of eter Po 


press, but the one is sot in any manter dependent the other. 
include bead and tail eer, orders fo 
or ‘text, and decorative blocks such as those which were used ns 
printer, Henry Bynneman, ang eontemporarics. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


NOTICE 


Owing to the great increase in their business 


Massis. GRAFTON & Co. 


have removed to more 
commodious premises at 


SI GT. RUSSELL ST. 


(Facing the main entrance of the British Museum) 


In their extensive showrooms they 

will display everything for use in 

the Science and Practice of 
Modern Librarianship 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
to inspect their large range of 
Library Appliances shortly on view. 
Estimates freely given and en- 
quiries promptly dealt with 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.I 


and Published for the 
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